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BILINGUAL  SKILLS  HELP  LATINA 
AID  MORE  OF  NATION'S  WAGE  EARNERS 


DENVER  --  "I  don't  know  which  I  learned  first,  English 
or  Spanish,  but  I  do  know  being  bilingual  is  an  asset,  Anabel 
Sanchez  says. 

Since  joining  the  Labor  Departmeant  in  1974,  Sanchez 
has  found  that  fluency  in  Spanish  has  helped  her  serve  a 
greater  number  of  wage  earners,  including  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  other  Spanish-speaking  workers. 

"It  used  to  be  that  agricultural  workers  would  avoid 
government  representatives.  But  today's  workers  are  more 
knowledgeable  about  their  rights  and  are  more  willing  to 
talk  to  us,"  Sanchez,  a  native  of  Albuguergue,  N.M.,  says. 

"Most  undocumented  workers  still  avoid  us,  perhaps 
because  they  don't  know  they,  too,  are  protected  by  federal 
laws,"  she  adds. 

"Most  don't  want  to  file  complaints.  They  are  satisfied 
to  work,  get  paid,  and  leave. 

"I  really  feel  good  about  helping  protect  workers, 
especially  those  with  limited  or  no  command  of  the  English 
language,"  says  Sanchez,  who  recalls  that  in  school  "we 
were  put  down  for  speaking  Spanish." 

For  Sanchez,  helping  to  protect  workers  includes  coaching 
compliance  officers  and  new  employees  on  special  federal 
minimum  wage  regulations,  her  area  of  expertise. 

How  did  this  former  clerk-typist  move  up  the  ranks  to 
become  a  compliance  specialist  on  special  minimum  wages? 

"Being  the  second  oldest  of  13  children,  I  learned 
early  in  life  that  I  had  to  take  charge,"  says  Sanchez. 

She's  quick  to  point  out  that  she's  had  good  supervisory 
guidance.  She  also  has  special  praise  for  her  husband's 
"most  supportive  role"  in  her  moves  up  the  career  ladder. 
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"The  entire  family  is  supportive  of  each  other's  endeavors, 
says  Sanchez.  Illustrative  of  this  is  how  their  enthusiastic 
interest  motivated  their  9-year-old  daughter,  Kolene,  to  become 
one  of  two  girls  who  made  the  Little  League  team  this 
summer,  and  how  they  encouraged  their  14-year-old  son 
Marcial  in  his  desire  to  become  expert  in  Spanish  and  learn 
more  about  his  heritage. 

Since  1977,  Sanchez  has  helped  enforce  the  section  of 
the  federal  law  which  allows  special  minimum  wages  for 
certain  categories  of  workers. 

In  this  capacity,  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  State  region 
which  covers  Colorado,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 

Utah  and  Wyoming,  she  reviews  requests  to  allow  employers 
to  pay  special  minimum  wages  under  certain  conditions, 
including  in  sheltered  workshops. 

Sheltered  workshops  play  a  role  in  expanding  job 
opportunities  for  handicapped  individuals  and  give  these 
individuals  a  chance  to  achieve  a  degree  of  self-worth 
because  of  the  wages  they  earn.  Most  are  paid  the  federal 
minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  or  more. 

"As  employers  and  others  learn  more  about  these 
regulations,  they  feel  more  comfortable  and  call  the  federal 
government  about  specific  details,"  Sanchez  adds. 

Sanchez  describes  her  job  as  one  which  provides  great 
job  satisfaction  because  it  offers  a  chance  to  help  people 
and  to  carry  out  the  Labor  Department's  mission. 

And  she  can  do  it  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

#  #  # 
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JOB  READINESS  WORKSHOPS  DESIGNED 
TO  HELP  HISPANIC  WOMEN  FIND  EMPLOYMENT 


KANSAS  CITY  --  Hispanic  women  experiencing  problems  in 
finding  employment  are  being  urged  to  attend  a  series  of 
workshops  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Women's  Bureau  Regional  Office  and  the  Metropolitan  Lutheran 
Ministry. 

t 

Targeted  primarily  for  the  Hispanic  community,  workshops 
at  Harvest  America,  1400  Metropolitan  Ave .  Kansas  City, 

Kan.,  will  be  held  every  Tuesday  afternoon  through  March  18 
from  1:15  to  3:15.  If  needed,  transportation  and  child 
care  services  will  be  made  available. 

Rose  Kemp,  who  heads  the  Women's  Bureau  regional  office 
here,  pointed  out  that  the  site  of  Harvest  America,  a 
nonprofit  organization  which  offers  a  variety  of  services 
to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  was  selected  to  assure 
greater  outreach  to  the  Hispanic  community. 

The  series  of  "Job  Readiness  Workshops,"  Kemp  added, 
will  focus  on  specific  activities  to  help  women  who  are,  or 
expect  to  be,  looking  for  employment. 

Workshops  will  help  women  to: 

— identify  their  job  skills,  experience  and  abilities; 

—  improve  communication  skills  during  job  interviews 
and  on  the  job; 

--become  familar  with  goal-setting  skills  and  how  to 
use  accomplishments  as  encouragement  to  face  new  challenges; 

--explore  traditional  and  nontradit ional  careers  for  women 
--identify  basic  job  seeking  techniques 

--maintain  good  health  through  preventive  health  measures; 
--explore  grooming  techniques  which  create  a  positive 
impression  and  strengthen  self-confidence;  and 

--identify  community  resources  for  training  and  other 
needed  services. 

Kemp  stated  that  the  workshops  at  Harvest  America  are 
being  conducted  in  English  and  Spanish,  utilizing  resources 
from  the  area's  diverse  Hispanic  community,  including 
Hispanic  organizations  and  Labor  Department  staff  members 
like  Ascension  Hernandez,  with  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration. 

Bertha  Dominguez,  area  director  of  the  Harvest  America 
field  office,  describes  the  workshops  as  "extremely  beneficial 
and  motivational"  for  participants. 
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Dominguez  adds  that  the  first  workshop  has  demonstrated 
a  need  to  help  Latinos  get  a  better  command  of  the  English 
language,  noting  that  some  participants  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

While  the  workshops  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Kemp  and  Dominquez  said  they  were  pleased  to  learn 
that  men  are  also  attending  the  workshops. 

To  assure  that  workshops  are  accessible  to  workers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kansas  City,  Missour i-Kansas  stateline, 
workshops  are  also  being  held  at  St.  Benedict's  Center, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Luthern  Ministry, 
3031  Holmes  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  more  information  about  the  workshop,  contact  the 
Women's  Bureau  at  816-374-6108  or  the  Metropolitan  Luthern 
Ministry  at  816-931-0027. 
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WOMAN  NOMINATED  AS  ADMINISTRATOR 

OF  LABOR  DEPARTMENT'S  WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION 


WASHINGTON  --  Labor  Secretary  Bill  Brock  hailed  President  Reagan's 
nomination  of  Paula  V.  Smith  as  admini  strator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department's  Employment  Standards  Administration. 

The  division  enforces  the  federal  wage  and  hour  laws,  including 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  sets  minimum  wage,  overtime,  child  labor 
and  recordkeepi ng  standards. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  include: 
the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker  Protection  Act,  Public 
Contract  Act,  Service  Contract  Act,  Davis-Bacon  and  related  acts  and  wage 
garnishment  provisions  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

Smith,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  director  of  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  since  January  1981. 
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THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX— DECEMBER  1985 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPIrU) 
increased  0.2  percent  before  seasonal  adjustment  in  December  to  a  level 
of  327.4  (1967=100),  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  reported.  For  the  12-month  period  ended  in  December,  the  CPI-U 
increased  3.8  percent. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers 
(CPI-W)  rose  0.2  percent  in  December,  prior  to  seasonal  adjustment.  The 
December  1985  CPI-W  level  of  323.4  (1967-100)  was  3.6  percent  higher  than 
the  index  in  December  1984. 

CPI  for  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U)— Seasonally  Adjusted  Changes 

On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  the  CPI  for  All  Urban  Consumers  rose 
0.4  percent  in  December.  This  compares  with  a  0.6  percent  increase  in 
November  and  a  0.3  percent  average  monthly  rate  of  advance  for  all  of  1985. 

For  the  second  consecutive  month,  substantial  increases  in  food  and  energy 
prices  were  responsible  for  the  larger- than-ave rage  monthly  increase  in  the 
CPI.  These  components  accounted  for  about  one  half  of  the  overall  December 
advance.  Excluding  the  food  and  energy  components,  the  CPI-U  rose  0.3 
percent  in  December,  slightly  less  than  in  November. 

For  the  12-month  period  ended  in  December,  the  CPI-U  advanced  3.8  percent, 
about  the  some  as  in  each  of  the  3  preceding  calendar  years.  Although  the 
overall  increases  in  the  past  4  years  have  been  nearly  the  same,  the 
composition  of  each  has  been  somewhat  different.  The  energy,  shelter,  and 
food  components  showed  sharp  deceleration  beginning  in  late  1981. 

Throughout  the  1982-85  period,  however,  the  moderation  became  more  broadly  based  with 
price  increases  for  all  other  items  slowing  steadily.  This  continued  slowing  has 
occurred  primarily  in  the  goods  sector,  as  prices  in  the  service  sector  have  remained 

around  the  5  to  6  percent  level  since  1982.  The  rates  for  the  groups  during  these 
periods  are  shown  below. 
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The  food  and  beverage  component  rose  0.8  percent  in  December  after  advancing  0.7 
percent  in  November,  the  sharpest  increases  in  this  component  since  the  first  2  months 
of  L984 .  Grocery  store  food  prices  increased  1.0  percent  on  the  strength  of  advances 
in  the  indexes  for  meats,  poultry,  fish,  and  eggs  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  index  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  rose  7.0  percent  in  December  and  was  7.8 
higher  than  in  December  1984.  Very  large  lettuce  and  tomato  price  increases  were 
responsible  for  the  December  advance.  Beef  prices,  which  had  declined  in  each  of  the 
first  8  months  of  1985,  have  risen  9  percent  in  the  last  4  months  and  are  now  slightly 
higher  (0.6  percent)  than  at  the  end  of  1984.  Pork  prices,  which  increased  2.8 
percent  in  November,  rose  0.8  percent  in  December  and  are  now  at  virtually  the  same 
level  as  a  year  ago.  Poultry  prices  advanced  sharply  for  the  second  consecutive  month 
--up  1.6  percent  in  December--  and  are  3.0  percent  higher  than  12  months  ago.  Among 
other  major  grocery  store  food  groups,  cereal  and  bakery  products  rose  0.6  percent  in 
December  and  3.6  percent  over  the  year.  The  indexes  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  other  foods  at  home  all  declined  in  December.  The 
other  two  components  of  the  food  and  beverage  index--res taurant  meals  and  alcoholic 
beverages--each  increased  0.3  percent,  the  same  as  in  November.  The  12-month  advances 
in  these  componen ts--3 . 8  and  5.5  percent,  respec tively--compare  with  a  2.1  percent 
increase  in  grocery  store  food  prices. 

The  housing  component  rose  0.3  percent  in  December,  after  advancing  0.5  percent 
in  November,  reflecting  smaller  increases  in  the  cost  of  shelter  and  household 
furnishings  and  operations.  Within  the  shelter  component,  renters'  costs  rose  0.1 
percent,  homeowners'  costs  rose  0.4  percent,  and  maintenance  and  repair  costs--which 
pertain  to  both  renters  and  homeowners-- increased  0.3  percent.  The  index  for 
household  furnishings  and  operations  rose  0.1  percent  in  December,  following  a  0.3 
percent  increase  in  November.  The  index  for  fuels  and  other  utilities  advanced  0.4 
percent  in  December,  the  same  as  in  November.  Fuel  oil  prices--up  2.0  percent  in 
December--have  increased  11.0  percent  in  the  last  4  months  of  1985  and  are  now  5.5 
percent  above  their  level  at  the  end  of  1984.  Despite  these  advances,  fuel  oil  prices 
in  December  were  8.0  percent  below  their  peak  level  of  April  1981.  Charges  for 
electricity  rose  0.6  percent  in  December,  after  registering  declines  in  each  of 

the  preceding  2  months, and  are  2.7  percent  higher  than  in  December  1984. 

The  index  for  natural  gas  registered  its  fifth  consecutive  monthly  decline 
and  has  decreased  4.6  percent  during  1985.  Among  other  utilities,  the  cost 
of  telephone  services  declined  slightly  in  December,  due  to  a  1.3  percent 
drop  in  charges  for  intrastate  calls.  During  the  past  12  months,  the  cost 
of  telephone  services  has  risen  4.7  percent  with  local  charges  advancing  and 
interstate  call  charges  declining. 

The  transportation  component  rose  0.5  percent  in  December,  following  an 
increase  of  0.7  percent  in  November,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  smaller  but 
substantial  increase  in  gasoline  prices  and  a  turnaround  in  the  cost  of 
automobile  finance  charges.  Following  the  1.0  percent  increase  in  December, 
gasoline  prices  were  3.0  percent  above  their  level  at  the  end  of  1984,  but 
11.4  percent  below  their  peak  level  of  March  1981.  Automobile  finance 
charges,  which  increased  5.4  percent  in  the  two-month  period  ended  in 
November,  declined  0.8  percent  in  December  and  are  now  8.3  percent  lower 
than  in  December  1984.  On  the  other  hand,  new  and  used  car  prices,  which 
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were  unchanged  in  November,  rose  0.4  and  O.L  percent,  respectively.  During 
1985,  new  car  prices  increased  3.5  percent,  while  used  car  prices  declined 
1.9  percent.  Among  other  automobile  expenses,  insurance  costs  rose  1.1 
percent  in  December  and  12.0  percent  during  all  of  1985.  The  index  for 
public  transportation  was  unchanged  in  December  as  a  decline  in  airline 
fares  offset  increases  in  intercity  bus  and  train  fares  and  taxi  fares.  For 
the  12  months  ended  in  December,  public  transportation  costs  rose  5.1 
percent. 

The  medical  care  component  rose  0.6  percent  in  December,  following 
increases  of  0.5  percent  in  each  of  the  preceding  5  months.  The  index  for 
medical  care  commodities--  prescription  drugs,  nonprescription  drugs,  and 
medical  supplies--rose  0.3  percent.  The  index  for  medical  care  services 
rose  0.6  percent,  with  the  cost  of  physicians'  services  and  hospital  rooms 
each  up  0.7  percent.  During  1985,  the  cost  of  physicians'  services  and 
hospital  rooms  advanced  6.9  and  4.8  percent,  respectively.  The  over-the- 
year  increase  in  hospital  rooms  was  the  smallest  December- to-December  rise 
since  a  4.4  percent  rise  in  1964. 

The  index  for  apparel  and  upkeep  declined  0.2  percent  in  December, 
following  a  0.2  percent  increase  in  November.  Widespread  sale  prices, 
with  larger  than  usual  seasonal  price  reductions  in  women's  and  girls' 
clothing,  were  only  partially  offset  by  a  0.4  percent  rise  in  charges  for 
apparel  services.  During  the  past  12  months,  prices  for  apparel  commodities 
rose  2.4  percent,  and  charges  for  apparel  services  advanced  4.9 
percent. 

The  index  for  entertainment  declined  0.1  percent  in  December,  following 
a  0.3  percent  rise  in  November.  Declines  in  all  major  entertainment 
commodity  groups--reading  materials,  sporting  goods  and  equipment,  and  toys, 
hobbies,  and  other  entertainment  commodi ties--more  than  offset  a  small 
increase  in  entertainment  services. 

The  other  goods  and  services  component  advanced  0.6  percent  in 
December,  after  increasing  0.4  percent  in  November,  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
0.9  percent  increase  in  cigarette  prices. 


CPI  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers  (CPI-W)  --  Seasonally 

Adjusted  Changes 

On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  the  CPI  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and 
Clerical  Workers  rose  0.4  percent  in  December,  the  same  as  in  the  CPI-U. 

(The  rental  equivalence  approach  to  homeownership  has  been  used  in  the  CPI-W 
since  January  1985.  The  methodology  and  samples  of  areas,  items,  outlets, 
and  prices  are  identical  in  both  the  CPI-W  and  the  CPI-U,  and  differences  in 
monthly  changes  result  only  from  different  expenditure  patterns  and  seasonal 
adjustment  factors.) 
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FILLERS  FROM  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


A  record  19.5  million  mothers,  or  6  out  of  10  women  with  children  under 
18  years  old,  were  in  the  U.S.  labor  force  in  1984.  Ten  years  earlier,  not 
quite  5  out  of  10  mothers  were  employed  outside  the  home,  according  to  "Working 
Mothers  and  Their  Children,"  a  fact  sheet  issued  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department- of  Labor. 
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About  56  percent  of  the  58  million  children  under  age  18  had  mothers  in 
the  labor  force  in  1984;  48  percent  of  all  children  under  age  6  (9.3  million) 
had  working  mothers,  according  to  "Working  Mothers  and  Their  Children,"  a  fact 
sheet  issued  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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A  record  6.2  million  families  with  children  were  maintained  by  mothers  in 
1984,  and  they  accounted  for  one-fifth  of  all  families  with  children.  In  1985 
there  were  about  half  as  many  such  families,  and  they  constituted  only  1  in  7 
families  with  children,  according  to  "Working  Mothers  and  Their  Children,"  a 
fact  sheet  issued  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Almost  half  the  children  in  two-parent  families  in  1984  had  both  an 
employed  mother  and  father.  Overall,  approximately  1  child  in  7  lived  in 
a  home  where  there  was  no  employed  parent,  and  income  v/as  accordingly  low 
(a  median  of  $6,782  in  1983),  according  to  "Working  Mothers  and  Their  Children," 
a  fact  sheet  issued  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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HISPANIC  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  SHOWS  LITTLE  CHANGE 
IN  JANUARY,  BLS  REPORTS 


WASHINGTON  --  The  unemployment  rate  of  10.1  percent  for  workers  of  Hispani 
origin  in  January  showed  little  change  from  the  10.4  percent  rate  in  December, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported. 

Hispanic  data  for  January  have  been  revised  to  reflect  revised  population 
estimates  used  as  controls  for  the  households  survey. 

For  blacks,  the  unemployment  rate  in  January  was  14.4  percent;  for  whites, 
5.7  percent. 

Nationally,  employment  rose  in  January  and  unemployment  declined. 

The  overall  unemployment  rate  fell  from  6.8  to  6.6  percent,  and  the  rate 
for  civilian  workers  dropped  from  6.9  to  6.7  percent. 


The  number  of  nonagri cul tural  wage  and  salary  jobs — as  measured  by  the 
monthly  survey  of  business  establishments — rose  by  565,000  in  January, 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  to  99.6  million.  Civilian  employment — as 
measured  by  the  monthly  survey  of  households — rose  by  about  400,000  over 
the  month,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  technical  changes 
introduced  in  January  in  the  procedure  used  for  developing  survey 
estimates.  The  proportion  of  the  civilian  population 
with  jobs  rose  to  a  record  60.6  percent. 


Unemployment  (Household  Survey  _Da ta)_ 


The  number  of  unemployed  persons  edged  down  in  January  to  7.8  million, 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  and  the  civilian  unemployment  rate  fell  by  0.2 
percentage  point  to  6.7  percent.  Both  measures  have  shown  gradual 
improvement  since  last  summer.  The  rate  was  at  its  lowest  level  since 
March  of  1980.  Jobless  rates  declined  for  adult  men  and  whites  over  the 
month  (both  falling  from  5.9  to  5.7  percent),  while  rates  for  adult  women 
(6.1  percent),  teenagers  (18.4  percent),  blacks  (14.4  percent),  Hispanics 
(10.1  percent),  and  most  other  worker  groups  were  little  changed  from 
December. 


The  number  of  unemployed  persons  who  had  been  seeking  work  for  27 
weeks  or  longer — the  very  long-term  unemployed — declined  by  130,000  in 
January  to  1.1  million.  This  group  accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  jobless 
total.  There  was  little  change  in  either  mean  or  median  duration  of 
joblessness,  however.  Among  the  reasons  for  unemployment  categories,  there 
were  declines  in  the  number  of  other  job  losers  (those  who  do  not  expect 
recall)  and  labor  force  reentrants;  these  were  offset  partly  by  an  increase 
in  unemployment  among  job  leavers. 

Civilian  E mployment  a n d  the  Labor  Force  (Household  Survey^ _U£ta.l 

After  adjusting  for  the  effect  of  the  revised  population  estimates, 
civilian  employment  rose  by  400,000  in  January  to  109.0  million,  seasonally 
adjusted.  (Employment  normally  falls  markedly  in  January,  and  this  year 
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the  decline  was  considerably  less  than  usual,  resulting  in  the  large 
seasonally  adjusted  increase.)  The  employment-population  ratio — the 
proportion  of  the  civilian  population  with  jobs — reached  a  record  60.6 
percent  in  January,  as  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  ratio  for  men. 

The  civilian  labor  force  stood  at  116.8  million  in  January,  not  much 
different  from  the  December  level  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  change 
in  the  estimation  procedure.  Over  the  year,  the  labor  force  grew  by 
approximately  1.6  million  (again,  after  adjustment). 

Industry  Payroll  Employment  (Establishment  Survey  Data) 

Total  nonagricul t ural  payroll  employment  increased  by  565,000  in 
January  to  99.6  million,  after  seasonal  adjustment.  The  January  job  count 
was  3.1  million  above  its  year-earlier  level. 

In  the  service-producing  sector,  there  were  especially  large 
seasonally  adjusted  increases  in  retai.1  trade  and  services.  Employment  in 
retail  trade,  which  had  shown  comparatively  limited  growth  during  the 
Christmas  buying  season,  did  not  show  as  large  a  decline  as  usual  in 
January  and,  after  seasonal  adjustment,  rose  by  205,000.  The  over-the-year 
increase,  which  is  not  affected  by  seasonality,  totaled  more  than  800,000. 
Services  continued  its  pattern  of  strong  job  growth  with  an  additional 
115,000  jobs  in  January;  the  over-the-year  gain  in  this  industry  was  a  very 
robust  1.1  million.  Elsewhere  in  the  sector,  there  were  ove r-the-month 
increases  in  transportation  and  public  utilities,  wholesale  trade,  and 
finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

In  the  goods-produc ing  sector,  construction  employment  did  not 
experience  as  large  a  decline  as  it  usually  does  in  January.  Buoyed  by 
mild  weather  and  strength  in  the  housing  industry,  construction  jobs  rose 
by  155,000  to  A. 9  million,  seasonally  adjusted.  This  development  followed 
several  months  of  little  change.  Mining  employment  was  about  unchanged  in 
January . 

Manufacturing  jobs  edged  up  in  January,  following  increases  in  each  of 
the  prior  3  months.  At  19.5  million,  manufacturing  employment  was  135,000 
less  than  the  previous  year's  level,  as  there  had  been  substantial  declines 
between  January  and  September  1985.  This  January,  there  were  small 
over-the-month  employment  increases  among  many  of  the  individual 
manufacturing  industries. 

Weekly  Hours  (Establishment _ Survey  Data) 

The  average  workweek  of  production  or  nonsupervi sory  workers  on 
private  nonagr icul tural  payrolls  remained  at  35.1  hours  in  January,  after 
seasonal  adjustment.  Weekly  hours  in  manufacturing  edged  down  0.1  hour  to 
A0. 9  hours,  still  a  very  high  level.  Factory  overtime  also  decreased  0.1 
hour,  to  3.5  hours.  (See  table  B-2.) 

The  index  of  aggregate  weekly  hours  of  production  or  nonsupervisory 
workers  on  nonagricul tural  payrolls  rose  0.8  percent  to  119.0  (1977=100), 
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after  seasonal  adjustment.  Following  continuous  advances  since  September, 
the  manufacturing  index  was  little  changed  in  January. 

Hourly  and  Weekly  Earnings  (Establishment  Survey  Data) 

Average  hourly  and  weekly  earnings  declined  0.7  percent  in  January, 
seasonally  adjusted.  Prior  to  seasonal  adjustment,  average  hourly  earnings 
rose  2  cents  to  $8.74,  while  weekly  earnings  were  down  $4.54  to  $303.28,  a 
reflection  of  a  drop  in  the  workweek  which  is  typical  for  this  time  of 
year.  Over  the  past  year,  hourly  earnings  have  risen  24  cents  and  weekly 
earnings  $8.33. 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index  ( E s t a bl i s Time nt  Survey  Pa t a ) 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index  (HEI)  was  167.7  (1977=100)  in  January, 

seasonally  adjusted,  a  decrease  of  0.4  percent  from  December.  For  the  12 
months  ended  in  January,  the  increase  was  2.9  percent.  The  HEI  excludes 
the  effects  of  two  types  of  changes  unrelated  to  underlying  wage  rate 
movements — fluctuations  In  manufacturing  overtime  and  interindustry 
employment  shifts.  In  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power,  the  HEI 
decreased  0.5  percent  during  the  12-month  period  ended  in  December. 


Changes  in  Household  Data  Series 

Beginning  with  data  for  January  1986,  revised  population  estimates  used 
as  controls  for  the  household  survey  have  been  introduced.  The  revised 
procedure  reflects  estimates  since  1980  of  undocumented  immigration 
(largely  Hispanic)  and  emigration.  This  adjustment  results  in  higher,  more 
accurate  levels  for  January,  but  it  produces  a  break  in  series  with  data 
for  prior  periods.  The  effect  of  this  change  for  the  overall  population 
was  less  than  half  of  1  percent.  If  revised  population  controls  were 
applied  to  December  data,  the  December-January  increase  would  be  169,000 
for  the  labor  force  and  397,000  for  the  employed.  The  level  of 
unemployment  would  decline  by  228,000.  The  unemployment  rate  is  not 
affected  by  the  change. 

The  revised  procedure  raises  the  levels  of  Hispanic  labor  force  and 
employment  counts  by  about  4  percent.  Because  of  this  large  magnitude,  BL8 
is  revising  data  for  this  group,  to  the  extent  possible,  back  to  January 
1980.  All  Hispanic  data  in  this  release  already  have  been  revised. 

The  changes  and  their  effect  on  estimates  of  labor  force 
characteristics  are  described  in  "Changes  in  the  Estimation  Procedure  in 
the  Current  Population  Survey  Beginning  in  January  1986,"  to  appear  in  the 
February  1986  issue  of  Employment  and  Earnings. 
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HOUSEHOLD  DATA  HOUSEHOLD  DATA 

Employment  statue  of  the  civilian  population  by  race,  sex,  age,  and  Hispanic  origin 


(Numbers  In  thousands) 


Employment  status,  race,  sex,  age,  and 

Not  seasonally  adjusted 

Seasonally  adjuated' 

Hispanic  origin 

Jan. 

1985 

Dec  . 

1  985 

Jan  . 

1  986 

Jan. 

1  985 

Sept . 

1  985 

Oct . 

1  985 

Nov . 

1  985 

Dec  . 

1  985 

Jan. 

1  986 

WHITE 

Civilian  noninstltutional  population . 

153,103 

159,327 

1  59 ,789 

153,103 

153,938 

159,082 

1  59,203 

159,327 

154,784 

Civilian  labor  force . 

98,333 

100,090 

99,885 

99 , 358 

100,179 

100,533 

100,978 

100,533 

100,96! 

Participation  rate  . 

69.2 

69 . 9 

69 . 5 

69 . 9 

65. 1 

65 . 2 

65.2 

65.  1 

65.2 

Employed . 

91 ,290 

99 , 385 

93,921 

93,090 

99,055 

99,369 

99,507 

99,585 

95,165 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

59 . 6 

61 .2 

60 . 9 

60.8 

61.1 

61.2 

61.3 

6  1.3 

61.5 

Unemployed  . 

7,099 

5,709 

6 ,969 

6,318 

6,129 

6,169 

5,971 

5 , 998 

5 ,796 

Unemployment  rate  . 

7.2 

5.7 

6 . 5 

6.9 

6 . 1 

6.1 

5 . 9 

5.9 

5 . 7 

Men,  20  years  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

52,332 

52,902 

53,219 

52,679 

52,983 

53,105 

53,125 

53,097 

53,603 

Participation  rate  . 

78 . 0 

78. 1 

78 . 1 

78.5 

78 . 5 

78 . 6 

78 . 5 

78 . 9 

78.7 

Employed . 

98 , 862 

50.169 

50,027 

99,778 

50,207 

50 ,339 

50,380 

50,908 

50 , 944 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

72.9 

79  .  1 

73.5 

79.2 

79.9 

79.5 

79 . 5 

74 . 4 

74 . 8 

Unemployed  . 

3,970 

2,733 

3,188 

2,896 

2,776 

2,766 

2,795 

2,689 

2,659 

Unemployment  rate  . 

6.6 

5.2 

6 . 0 

5.5 

5.2 

5.2 

E  .2 

5.1 

5 . 0 

Women,  20  years  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

39,666 

90 , 789 

90,606 

39 , 795 

90,903 

90,599 

90,538 

40,659 

40,691 

Participation  rate  . 

53.6 

59.6 

59.3 

53.7 

59 . 2 

59 . 3 

59.3 

54.4 

54.4 

Employed . 

37,178 

38 ,795 

38,315 

37,913 

38,096 

38,317 

38,366 

38,475 

38,546 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

50.2 

51.9 

51.2 

50 . 5 

51.1 

51.3 

51.9 

51.5 

51.5 

Unemployed  . 

2,987 

1  ,999 

2,291 

2,332 

2,307 

2,232 

2,172 

2,184 

2,145 

Unemployment  rate  . 

6.3 

9 . 9 

5.6 

5.9 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

Both  sexes,  16  to  19  years 

Civilian  labor  force . 

6 ,336 

6 ,399 

6 ,065 

6 ,939 

6 , 793 

6,879 

6,615 

6 ,777 

6,667 

Participation  rate  . 

52.8 

53.9 

51.1 

57.9 

57.3 

58 . 0 

57 .9 

57 . 1 

56.2 

Employed . 

5,250 

5,922 

5,080 

5,899 

5,752 

5,713 

5,761 

5 ,702 

5,675 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

93.8 

95 . 7 

92 . 8 

98 . 8 

98 . 5 

98 . 2 

98 . 6 

48  .  1 

47.8 

Unemployed  . 

t  ,086 

977 

985 

1,090 

1,091 

1,166 

1  ,059 

1,075 

992 

Unemployment  rate  . 

17.1 

15.3 

16.2 

15.7 

15.3 

17.0 

15.5 

15.9 

14.9 

Men  . 

18.8 

17.1 

17.3 

16.1 

16.2 

18.5 

15.8 

16.2 

14.7 

Women . 

15.9 

13.3 

15.1 

15.3 

19.9 

15.3 

15.1 

15.5 

15.1 

BLACK 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population . 

19,518 

19,819 

19,837 

19,518 

19,728 

19,761 

1 9 ,790 

19,819 

19,837 

Civilian  labor  force . 

12,062 

12,995 

12,296 

12,305 

12,378 

12,912 

12,957 

12,522 

12,548 

Participation  rate  . : . 

61.8 

62 . 8 

62.0 

63.0 

62.7 

62.8 

62 . 9 

63.2 

63.3 

Employed . 

10,255 

10,631 

10,531 

10,951 

10,500 

10,566 

10,518 

10,657 

10,737 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

52.5 

53 . 9 

53.1 

53.5 

53.2 

53.5 

53.  1 

53 . 8 

54. 1 

Unemployed  . 

1  ,807 

1  ,769 

1  ,765 

1  ,859 

1  ,878 

1  ,896 

1  ,939 

1  ,865 

1,810 

Unemployment  rate  .  . 

15.0 

19.2 

19.9 

15.1 

15.2 

19.9 

15.6 

14.9 

14.4 

Men,  20  years  snd  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

5,638 

5,796 

5,819 

5 ,702 

5,788 

5,778 

5,772 

5 , 797 

5.887 

Participation  rate  . 

73.6 

79.2 

79 . 3 

79.9 

79.6 

79.3 

79 . 1 

74.2 

75 . 1 

Employed . 

9,869 

5 , 099 

5,039 

9 , 969 

5,019 

9 , 987 

9,983 

5,035 

5.142 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

63.5 

69 . 6 

69 . 3 

69 . 8 

69 . 7 

69.1 

63 . 9 

64 . 5 

65.6 

Unemployed  . 

779 

752 

779 

738 

769 

791 

789 

762 

745 

Unemployment  rate  . 

13.7 

13.0 

13.9 

12.9 

13.3 

13.7 

13.7 

13.1 

12.7 

Women,  20  years  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

5,650 

5,835 

5,709 

5,707 

5 , 729 

5,727 

5,810 

5,835 

5 , 762 

Participation  rate  . 

58.9 

59 . 2 

57.8 

58 . 9 

58 . 3 

58 . 3 

59 . 0 

59 . 2 

58.4 

Employed . 

9,932 

5,169 

5,038 

9,963 

9,951 

5,032 

5,017 

5,102 

5,074 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

50 . 9 

52.9 

51.1 

51.3 

50 . 5 

5  1.2 

50 . 9 

51.7 

51.5 

Unemployed  . 

718 

667 

666 

799 

773 

695 

793 

733 

689 

Unemployment  rate  . 

12.7 

11.9 

11.7 

13.0 

13.5 

12.1 

13.6 

12.6 

12.0 

Both  sexes,  16  to  19  years 

Civilian  labor  force . 

779 

819 

773 

896 

866 

907 

875 

890 

898 

Participation  rate  . 

35.6 

37 . 9 

36  .  1 

91.2 

90.2 

92.2 

90 . 7 

41.5 

42.0 

Employed . 

958 

969 

959 

529 

530 

597 

518 

520 

522 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

21.0 

21.8 

21.2 

29 . 1 

29.6 

25.9 

29  .  1 

24 . 2 

24 . 4 

Unemployed  . 

31  5 

395 

319 

372 

336 

360 

357 

370 

376 

Unemployment  rate  . 

90 . 8 

92.9 

91.3 

91  .5 

38.8 

39 . 7 

90.8 

4  t  .  6 

4  1.9 

Men  . 

99 . 9 

93 . 9 

92.9 

93.9 

91.1 

91.0 

95.2 

4  1.0 

41.3 

Women . 

36.2 

91.2 

90.2 

38 . 9 

36  .  1 

38.2 

36 . 0 

42 . 3 

42 . 4 

HISPANIC  ORIGIN' 

Civilian  noninstltutional  population . 

11,716 

12,111 

12,198 

11,716 

12,009 

12,090 

12,075 

12,111 

12,148 

Civilian  labor  force . 

7,915 

7,699 

7,688 

7,506 

7,899 

7 ,859 

7,782 

7,772 

7,787 

Participation  rate  . 

63.3 

63.5 

63.3 

69  .  1 

65 . 3 

65 . 2 

69 . 9 

64.2 

64. 1 

Employed . 

6,559 

6.923 

6 ,830 

6,713 

7,026 

6 ,982 

6 ,953 

6,962 

6 ,998 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

55.9 

57.2 

56 . 2 

57.3 

58 . 5 

58 . 0 

57.6 

57.5 

57.6 

Unemployed  . 

86  1 

772 

857 

793 

318 

872 

629 

810 

789 

Unemployment  rate  . . 

11.6 

10.0 

11.2 

10.6 

10. A 

1  t  .  1 

10.7 

10.4 

t  0  .  1 

'  The  population  figures  are  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation;  therefore,  Identical  NOTE:  Detail  for  the  above  race  and  Hlspanlc-orlgln  groups  will  not  sum  to  totals 

numbers  appear  In  the  unadjusted  and  seasonally  adjusted  columns.  because  data  for  the  "other  races"  group  are  not  presented  and  Hlapanlcs  are  Included 

1  Civilian  employment  as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population.  In  both  the  white  and  black  population  groups. 

1  Data  for  1985  and  earlier  years  have  been  revised 


#  #  # 


Week  of  February  17,  1986 


HISPANIC  FAMILIES  EARNED  $402  PER  WEEK 
IN  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1985,  STUDY  SHOWS 


WASHINGTON  --  Median  weekly  earnings  among  Hispanic  families  were  $402  durin 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1985,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported. 

The  $402  rate  is  not  much  different  from  the  $378  median  earnings  reported 
for  black  families,  both  of  which  are  considerably  lower  than  the  $558  earnings 
for  white  fami lies. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department's  report  on  employment  and  earnings 
characteristics  of  families,  other  highlights  for  Hispanic  families  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1985  are: 

--Median  weekly  earnings  of  married-couple  families  were  $438 

--Median  weekly  earnings  for  families  maintained  by  men  were  $353 

--Median  weekly  earnings  of  families  maintained  by  women  were  $284 

Nationwide,  BLS  reported  that  nearly  60  percent  of  the  mothers  in  families 
with  children  under  18  were  employed  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1985. 

While  the  total  number  of  families  with  school  or  preschool  children  rose  by 
460,000  over  the  year,  the  number  of  employed  mothers  shot  up  by  765,000  to  18.2 
mi  1 1 i on . 


-more- 


NOTICI AS  DE  LA  SEMANA  -  2/17/86 
FAMILIES  P.2 


Families  with  wage  and  salary  earners  by  race,  Hispanic  origin,  type  of  family,  and  median  usual  weekly  wage  and 
3alary  earnings,  quarterly  averages,  not  seasonally  adjusted— Continued 


(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Characteristic 

Number  of  families 

— 

Percent  distribution 

Median  weekly  earnings 

IV 

1984 

IV 

1985 

IV 

1984 

IV 

1985 

IV 

1984 

,v 

1985 

Hispanic  origin 

Families  with  wage  or  salary  earners' . 

2,855 

(2) 

100.0 

(2) 

$402 

One  earner . 

0 

1,418 

(2) 

49.7 

(2) 

265 

Two  or  more  earners  . 

(2> 

1,437 

(2) 

50.3 

(2) 

568 

Married-couple  families . 

(2) 

2,189 

ft 

100.0 

o 

438 

One  earner  . 

<J) 

995 

(2) 

45.5 

(2) 

278 

Husband  . 

<2) 

843 

(2) 

38.5 

(2) 

292 

Wife . 

(2) 

99 

(2) 

4.5 

(2) 

C) 

Two  or  more  earners  . 

<2) 

1,194 

(2) 

54.5 

(2) 

617 

Husband  and  wife  only  . 

(2) 

768 

(2) 

35.1 

(2) 

562 

Families  maintained  by  women  . 

(2) 

490 

(2) 

100.0 

(2) 

284 

One  earner  . 

(2) 

319 

(2) 

65.1 

(2) 

223 

Two  or  more  earners  . 

(2) 

171 

(2) 

34.9 

(2) 

444 

Families  maintained  by  men  . 

(2) 

175 

(2) 

100.0 

(2) 

353 

One  earner  . 

(*> 

104 

(2) 

59.1 

(2) 

263 

Two  or  more  earners  . 

(’> 

72 

<2) 

40.9 

(2) 

0 

'  Excludes  families  where  the  husband,  wife,  or  householder  is  self- 
employed. 

1  Data  on  Hispanic  families  for  1984  are  not  available  on  a  revised 
basis  that  reflects  the  adjustments  to  the  population  totals  introduced  in 
January  1985. 

3  Data  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 

NOTE:  Data  on  families  for  1984  reflect  revised  editing  and  weighting 


procedures  and  may  differ  slightly  from  previously  published  data. 
Moreover,  data  on  median  weekly  earnings  are  now  derived  using  S50 
centered  intervals  rather  than  the  $10  intervals  previously  used;  data  for 
1984  have  been  recalculated.  Detail  for  the  above  race  and  Hispanic- 
origin  groups  will  not  sum  to  totals  because  data  for  the  "other  races" 
group  are  not  presented  and  Hispanics  are  included  in  both  the  white  and 
black  population  groups. 


#  #  # 


Week  of  February  17,  1986 


HISPANIC  ECONOMIST  ENJOYS 
SHARING  CULTURAL  TRADITIONS 


WASHINGTON  —  Department  of  Labor  employee  Teri  Pena-Castro  is 
equally  at  home  with  economics  and  the  "cumbia." 

Pena-Castro  is  an  assistant  economist  with  the  department's  Employment 
Standards  Administration  (ESA),  and  she  delights  in  demonstrating  the 
cumbia,  a  traditional  folk  dance  from  her  native  Colombia. 

Her  interpretation  of  the  dance  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  her 
agency's  recent  "ESA  Awareness  Week"  which  was  conducted  to  make  employees 
more  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  ESA  and  the  various  programs  it  administers. 

"The  traditional  folk  dance  always  delighted  me.  I,  like  most 
children,  watched  and  learned  the  dances  with  no  formal  training," 

Pena-Castro  said. 

"Music  and  dance,"  she  added,  "have  helped  overcome  barriers  and  have 
helped  strengthen  understanding  and  appreciation  of  each  other's  culture 
and  heritage." 

She  noted  that  "the  cumbia,"  from  the  northern  coast  of  Colombia,  is 
a  folk  dance  which  combines  Spanish,  native  Indian  and  African  influences. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Employment  Standards  Susan  R.  Mei singer 
said  that  activities  during  "ESA  Awareness  Week"  would  "help  develop  a 
sense  of  cohesiveness  among  ESA  employees  and  help  the  agency  be  more 
efficient  and  responsive  to  the  various  publics  we  serve." 

The  people-oriented  programs,  which  involved  all  employees  from 
support  staff  to  managers  and  supervisors,  offered  a  history  of  the  agency 
and  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  share  experiences  with  fellow  ESA  employees. 

Pena-Castro  came  to  the  United  States  21  years  ago  and  after  jobs 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States,  an  insurance  company  and  the 
State  of  Maryland,  joined  the  federal  government  as  a  clerk  typist  in  1975. 

In  1978  she  joined  ESA's  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Complicance 
Programs  (OFCCP)  as  an  equal  employment  specialist. 

She  has  been  with  ESA's  Office  of  State  Liaison  and  Legislative 
Analysis  since  1983,  and  has  also  worked  as  a  program  analyst. 

She  received  her  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  Atlantico,  Barranquill a,  Colombia. 

Mei singer  also  praised  ESA  employees  for  their  participation  and 
support  of  public  service,  including  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign  (CFC) 
and  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Program. 


more- 


NOT  I C IAS  DE  LA  SEMANA  -  2/17/86 
PENA-CASTRO  P.2 


Hispanics  cited  were: 

--Val  Veloz,  of  OFCCP,  a  canvasser  for  CFC,  was  recognized  for  his 
efforts  which  helped  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  exceed  its 
CFC  goal  by  10  percent,  and  earn  the  honor  of  being  the  agency  with  the 
highest  participation  rate  in  the  Labor  Department. 

--Joe  Perez,  with  ESA's  Division  of  Longshore  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation,  was  cited  for  his  support  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor 
Program.  Perez,  who  has  donated  more  than  three  gallons  of  blood,  was 
also  praised  for  his  recruitment  efforts  which  have  raised  the  participation 
rate  of  his  office  to  "better  than  25  percent." 

Mei singer  noted  that  the  participation  rate  of  ESA  staffers  supporting 
this  life-saving  program  is  15  percent,  compared  to  the  national  rate  of 
4  percent,  making  ESA  a  model  government  agency,  according  to  the  American 
Red  Cross. 


*  #  § 


Week  of  February  17,  1986 


FILLERS  FROM  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


The  first  national  black  labor  organization,  the  Colored  National 
Labor  Union,  was  created  in  1869,  according  to  "Labor  Firsts  in  America, 
a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

m 


The  first  state  legislation  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  or  color  was  the  Ives-Quinn  Act  in  ] 945 , 
according  to  "Labor  Firsts  in  America,"  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 


m 


The  first  black  vice-president  of  the  AFL-CIO  was  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  according  to  "Labor 
Firsts  in  America,"  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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REGIONAL  INFORMATION  OFFICES 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  operates  through  10  regional  offices  located  in  major 
cities  across  the  country.  If  you  want  a  local  angle  on  a  news  or  feature  story  provided 
through  this  service— or  have  a  direct  news  inquiry— you  may  contact  one  of  the  offices 
listed  below.  This  listing  includes  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
Public  Information  Directors  and  the  states  in  their  regionst 


Region  I . 

. .Jghn  M.  Chavez 

Room  1700 

Region  VI . 

Room "724 

Connecticut 

JFK  Federal  Bldg. 

Arkansas 

555  Griffin  St. 

Maine 

Boston,  MA  02203 

Louisiana 

Dallas,  TX  75202 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

'6jT-"273-6767 

New  Mexico 

Okl ahoma 

Texas 

7PP757-4776 

/ 

• 

Region  II . 

..Chester  Fultz 

Room  3580 

Region  VII.... 

Room  2509 

New  Jersey 

1515  Broadway 

Iowa 

Federal  Office  Bldg. 

New  York 

New  York.  NY  10036 

Kansas 

911  Walnut  St. 

Puerto  Rico 

2V2-944-3435 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  MO  64106 

Yirgin  Islands.. 

-  . 

Nebraska  ' 

Region  III . 

..John  P.  Hord 

Room  2460 

Region  VIII... 

Room  1468 

Delaware 

3535  Market  Street 

Colorado 

Federal  Bldg. 

District  of 

Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

Montana 

1961,  Stout  St. 

;  Columbia 
•  Maryland 
.Pennsylvania 
♦Virginia 
/West  Virginia 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Utah 

Denver,  CO  80294 
303-844-4235 

Region  IV . 

. rDan  Fuqua 
■  Room  317 

Region  IX . 

Room  11003 

Alabama 

1371  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

Arizona 

Federal  Bldg. 

FI ori da 

Atlanta,  GA  30367 

Cal i forni a 

450  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Georgia 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 

404-547-4495 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
'41^56^423 

Region  V . 

. .John  D.  Mellott 

Room  674 

Region  X . 

Room  3086 

Illinois 

230  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Alaska 

Federal  Office  Bldg. 

Indiana 

Chicago,  IL  60604 

Idaho 

909  First  Ave. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

312-353-6976 

Oregon 

Washington 

Seattle,  WA  98174 
705^447-7620 

Week  of  March  17,  1986 

GOMEZ  TO  BE  HONORED 
FOR  RESCUE  EFFORTS 


PHOENIX  --  Vernon  Gomez,  an  official  of  the  Labor  Department's  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHA),  is  to  receive  the  departments 
Distinguished  Career  Service  Award. 

The  award  recognizes  Gomez  for  "outstanding"  assistance  provided  the 
Government  of  Mexico  in  rescuing  victims  after  the  earthquake  in  Mexico 
City  last  September. 

Gomez,  who  heads  the  MSHA  Phoenix  Office,  was  part  of  the  agency's 
earthquake  rescue  task  force  which  was  dispatched  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
William  E.  Brock  to  earthquake-ravaged  Mexico  City,  The  team  was  sent  to 
the  disaster  area  following  the  offer  of  assistance  by  the  United  States. 

Stephen  I.  Schlossberg,  deputy  under  secretary  of  labor  management 
relations  and  cooperative  programs,  was  scheduled  to  make  the  award 
presentation  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Brock  at  a  program  honoring 
employees  in  the  San  Francisco  region.  Mar.  18.  The  region  includes  the 
states  of  Arizona,  California,  Nevada  and  Hawaii. 

The  team  of  mine  and  safety  experts  carried  with  them  portable 
electronic  devices  designed  to  locate  persons  underground.  MSHA 
maintains  such  equipment  to  help  discover  miners  trapped  by  fires, 
explosions,  cave-ins  and  other  emergencies. 

The  team  included  two  other  MSHA  officials,  Robert  G.  Peluso  and 
Jeffrey  Kravits,  both  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  will  receive  their 
awards  at  an  event  to  take  place  in  the  department's  Philadelphia  regional 
office. 

#  #  # 


Week  of  March  17,  1986 


WOMEN'S  BUREAU  TARGETS  HISPANIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  FOR  PILOT  PROJECT  IN  CHICAGO _ 

CHICAGO  --  Female  Hispanic  students  at  Chicago's  Orr  Public  High 
School  are  receiving  a  strong  dose  of  career  orientation  and  m 
motivation  thanks  to  a  pilot  project  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor's  Women's  Bureau  in  Chicago. 

The  project.  Enrichment  for  Latinas  Leading  to  Achievement 
(ELLA),  is  an  effort  to  increase  the  percentage  of  Hispanic 
junior  and  senior  women  at  Orr  who  graduate  and  enroll  in  post¬ 
secondary  training. 

"The  main  focus  of  the  ELLA  program,"  according  to  Nancy 
Abbate,  director  of  Youth  Service  Project,  Inc.,  a  youth 
community  program  in  the  Humboldt  Park  neighborhood  in 
Chicago  which  operates  the  pilot-project,  "is  to  expose  young 
girls  to  Hispanic  career  women  and  to  motivate  them  to  finish 
high  school  and  pursue  a  formal  education  or  training  beyond  high 
school  in  nontradi ti onal  careers  such  as  medicine  and  law 
enforcement . " 

The  components  of  the  ELLA  program  include:  life/career 
counseling  and  planning;  guest  speakers  from  business,  media,  and 
private  industry;  field  trips  to  universities,  banks,  and 
conferences;  parent-youth  gatherings;  and  other  productive  and 
positive  social  activities  such  as  participating  in  an  investment 
club  where  'the  girls  learn  how  to  handle  money  and  how  money  is 
handled  in  a  business  setting. 

The  project  began  at  the  start  of  the  1985-86  school  year 
and  currently  has  about  50  young  women  participating.  While  some 
activities  are  intended  to  motivate  participants,  those  enrolled  • 
have  already  shown  a  definite  interest  since  ELLA  is  a  self- 
selecting  program.  In  fact,  interest  in  the  program  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  ELLA  hopes  to  serve  about  100  Orr  students 
by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Social  gatherings  which  feature  a  career  or  education  topic 
are  held  quarterly  with  the  parents  and  the  extended  families. 
Involving  the  parents  is  considered  crucial  because,  as  Abbatte 
explains,  "the  extended  family  plays  a  major  role  in  the  Hispanic 
culture  and  if  the  girls  are  to  explore  more  education  and  non- 
traditional  female  careers  they  must  be  supported  by  their 
families . " 

The  ELLA  program  also  conducts  motivational  seminars  where 
the  girls  receive  individual  counseling  on  finishing  high  school, 
making  college  and  career  plans  and  on  any  problem  they  may  be 
exper ienc ing . 


-more- 


NOT I C I  AS  DE  LA  SEMANA  -  3/17/86 
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"It  is  an  extremely  successful  program,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth 
Van  Spankeren,  Orr  high  school  principal.  "It's  giving  Hispanic 
females  an  opportunity  to  explore  professional  careers." 

"I  think  this  program  is  unique  because  we  target  Hispanic 
high  school  women.  The  ELIA  participants  receive  a  sense  of 
identity  about  themselves  and  their  cultures  while  exposing  them 
to  •  nont.radi ti onal  careers,"  said  Abbate. 


#  #  # 


Week  of  March  17,  1986 


JOBLESS  RATE  FOR  HISPANICS  RISES 
DISPROPORTIONATELY  FROM  JANUARY  TO  FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON  --  The  unemployment  rate  for  Hispanic  workers  rose 
di sproporti onately  from  10.1  percent  in  January  to  12.3  percent  in 
February,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reported. 

Civilian  unemployment  rose  by  700,000  to  8.5  million  in  February. 

This  unusual  increase  was  concentrated  in  certain  groups  in  the  economy. 
Two-thirds  occurred  i  n  just  three  states--Cal i fornia ,  Texas  and  Illinois; 
one  quarter  was  among  Hispanics  and  almost  three  quarters  was  among  workers 
aged  25  and  over. 

BLS  Commissioner  Janet  L.  Norwood  cautioned  about  "reading  any  clear 
trend  for  the  future"  into  the  numbers. 

Addressing  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Norwopd,  said 
there  was  some  evidence  that  severe  rainy  weather  conditions  just  prior 
to  the  recent  floods  in  several  agricultural  areas  ofi.iCal i forni a  accounted 
for  some  of  the  sharp  increase  in  unemployment  in  that  state. 

In  addition,  continued  problems  in  the  oil  and  gas  extraction  industries 
and  in  electronic  equipment  manufacturing  affected  Texas  as  well  as 
California,  and  job  declines  in  manufacturing  accounted  for  some  of  the 
drop  in  Ill inois. 


Nationally,  unemployment  rose  in  February.  The  overall  and  civilian 
worker  unemployment  rates  each  rose  by  six- tenths  of  a  percentage  point  to 
7.2  and  7.3  percent,  respecti vely .  Both  rates  had  edged  down  in  recent  months, 
reaching  near  6-year  lows  in  January. 


FphrJr!  Z,  P  p^0UCed  conCrasting  employment  developments  In 
February.  The  number  of  nonagricultural  payroll  jobs— as  measured  by  the 

monthly  survey  of  business  establishments— rose  by  225,000,  seasonally 
a  justed,  despite  declines  in  the  goods-produclng  industries.  Total 
civilian  employment— as  measured  by  the  monthly  survey  of 
households— declined  by  400,000,  following  an  increase  of  the  same 
magnitude  in  January  (after  allowance  is  made  for  population  adjustments 
introduced  into  the  survey  in  January).  Half  of  the  decline  was  among 
agricultural  workers,  who  are  not  covered  by  the  payroll  survey. 


Unemployment  (Household  Survey  Data) 


The  civilian  unemployment  rate  rose  0.6  percentage  point  in  Pebruary 
to  7.3  percent,  seasonally  adjusted.  The  jobless  rate  had  been  improving 
slowly  since  last  summer,  and  February's  rise  returns  it  to  the  level  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  first  half  of  1985.  Most  major  labor  force  groups 
showed  increases  in  their  jobless  rates.  Rates  for  adult  men  (6.2  percent) 
and  women  (6.7  percent)  and  full-time  workers  (6.9  percent)  were  all  about 
half  a  point  higher  than  in  the  previous  month.  Joblessness  for  part-time 
workers  rose  a  full  point  to  9.4  percent.  The  teenage  unemployment,  rate, 
at  19.0  percent,  was  not  significantly  different  from  a  month  earlier. 
While  the  ratei  for  whites  (6.4  percent)  and  Hispanics  (12.3  percent)  were 
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up  sharply,  that  for  blacks  (14.8  percent)  was  at  the  same  general  level  of 
recent  months. 

The  rise  in  unemployment  was  evident  in  all  duration  categories,  such 
that  the  median  and  mean  were  about  unchanged  in  February,  at  6.9  and  15.3 
weeks,  respectively.  Unemployment  increases  were  concentrated  among  those 

who  lost  their  jobs  and  do  not  expect  recall  ("other  job  losers")  and  among 
labor  force  entrants,  particularly  reentrants.  The  number  of  job  leavers 
and  those  on  layoff  were  unchanged. 

Civilian  Employment  and  the  Labor  Force  (Household  Survey  Data) 

Civilian  employment  fell  almost  400,000  to  108.6  million  in  February, 
offsetting  gains  made  in  the  previous  month.  Half  of  the  February 
employment  reduction  came  in  agriculture.  Adult  men  and  women  had 
reductions  in  employment  of  320,000  and  270,000,  respectively,  while 
employment  among  teens  rose  200,000.  The  employment-population  ratio— the 
proportion  of  the  civilian  population  with  jobs — declined  0.2  percentage 
point  to  60.4  percent,  matching  December's  figure.  Except  for  January's 
60.6  percent,  these  proportions  are  the  highest  ever  recorded. 

The  civilian  labor  force  grew  by  300,000  to  117.1  million  in  February. 
This  was  about  1.8  million  higher  than  a  year  earlier  (after  correcting  for 
revisions  in  the  underlying  population  estimates  that  were  introduced  in 
January).  Adult  women  accounted  for  over  1  million  of  this  increase,  and 
adult  men  added  about  850,000,  while  teenagers  were  about  unchanged. 

Industry  Payroll  Employment  (Establishment  Survey  Data) 

The  number  of  employees  on  nonagricultural  payrolls  increased  by 
225,000  in  February  to  99.7  million,  after  seasonal  adjustment.  The 
overall  change  was  marked  by  a  continuation  of  strength  within  the 
service-producing  sector  that  was  partially  offset  by  declines  in  the 
goods-producing  industries.  The  weakness  in  the  goods  sector  was  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  only  about  half  of  the  industries  in  the  BLS  index  of 
diffusion  posted  gains,  in  contrast  to  more  widespread  increases  in  the 
previous  4  months. 

In  the  service-producing  sector,  the  largest  over- the-mo nth  gains  took 
place  in  services  and  retail  trade — nearly  120,000  in  each,  after  seasonal 
adjustment.  Taken  together,  their  employment  increased  by  1.9  million  over 
the  year,  accounting  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  jobs  added  to  payrolls 
over  this  period.  Sizable  over-the-month  employment  increases  also  took 
place  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  and  wholesale  trade. 
Altogether,  employment  rose  by  295,000  in  the  service-producing  sector. 

Within  the  goods-producing  sector,  mining  jobs  fell  by  15,000.  All  of 
this  decline  occurred  in  oil  and  gas  extraction,  which  has  been  drifting 
downward  since  mid-1985.  Construction  employment  dropped  by  25,000  in 
February,  after  seasonal  adjustment.  This  decline  may  have  resulted  from 
harsh  weather  conditions  in  February  that  followed  much  milder  conditions 
in  the  prior  month. 
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Manufacturing  employment  edged  down  by  30,000  over  the  month,  after 
having  exhibited  small  employment  gains  in  each  of  the  prior  4  months. 
This  represented  a  return  to  the  December  employment  total  of  19.4  million. 

The  largest  over- the -month  decline  occurred  in  the  apparel  industry,  which 
fell  by  15,000.  Elsewhere  in  manufacturing,  small  declines  occurred  in 
fabricated  metals,  machinery,  and  motor  vehicles  and  equipment. 

Weekly  Hours  (Establishment  Survey  Data) 

Average  weekly  hours  for  production  or  nonsupervisory  workers  on 
private  nonagricul tural  payrolls  declined  0.2  hour  to  35.0  hours, 
seasonally  adjusted,  in  February.  The  manufacturing  workweek  decreased  by 
0.3  hour  to  40.6  hours,  down  from  the  very  high  levels  of  the  previous  2 
months  but  otherwise  in  line  with  the  relatively  high  levels  that  prevailed 
in  the  August-November  period.  Factory  overtime  also  declined,  by  0.1  hour 
to  3.4  hours.  Weekly  hours  in  construction  fell  markedly  over  the  month, 
in  large  part  the  result  of  unusually  bad  weather  that  plagued  much  of  the 
country  during  the  survey  reference  week.  (See  table  B-2.) 

Due  to  the  drop  in  hours,  the  index  of  aggregate  weekly  hours  of 
production  or  nonsupervisory  workers  on  private  nonagricul tural 
payrolls — which  reflects  developments  in  both  hours  and  employment — dropped 
0.3  percent  to  118.9  (1977=100)  in  February.  Indexes  declined  sharply  over 
the  month  in  construction,  mining,  and  manufacturing. 

Hourly  and  Weekly  Earnings  (Establishment  Survey  Data) 

Average  hourly  earnings  rose  0.5  percent  in  February,  and  weekly 
earnings  were  little  changed,  after  adjustment  for  seasonality.  Prior  to 
seasonal  adjustment,  average  hourly  earnings  were  unchanged  over  the  month 
at  $8.74,  and  average  weekly  earnings  were  down  $1.75  to  $302.40.  Over  the 
past  year,  hourly  earnings  were  up  22  cents,  and  weekly  earnings  rose 
$7.61. 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index  (Establishment  Survey  Data) 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index  (HEI)  was  168.5  (1977=100)  in  February, 
seasonally  adjusted,  an  increase  of  0.6  percent  from  January.  For  the  12 
months  ended  in  February,  the  increase  was  2.8  percent.  The  HEI  excludes 
the  effects  of  two  types  of  changes  unrelated  to  underlying  wage  rate 
movements — fluctuations  in  manufacturing  overtime  and  interindustry 
employment  shifts.  In  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power,  the  HEI 
decreased  1.0  percent  during  the  12-month  period  ended  in  January.  (See 
table  B-4.) 
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HOUSEHOLD  DATA  HOUSEHOLD  DATA 

Employment  status  of  the  civilian  population  by  rece,  s*x,  age,  and  Hlepaidc  origin 


(Numbers  In  thousands) 


Employment  statue,  race,  sex,  age,  and 

Hispanic  origin 

Not  seasonally  adjusted 

Seasonally  adjusted' 

Feb  . 

1  985 

Jan  . 

1  986 

Feb  . 

1  986 

Feb  . 

1  985 

Oct  .  1 

1  985 

Nov  . 

1  985 

Dec  . 

1  985 

Jan. 

1  986 

Feb  . 

1  986 

WHITE 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population . 

153,191 

154,784 

154,889 

153,191 

154,082 

154,203 

154,327 

1 54 , 784 

154,889 

Civilian  labor  force . 

98,462 

99,885 

1 00 ,099 

99,612 

100,533 

1  00,478 

1  00,533 

100,961 

101 ,232 

Participation  rate . 

64 . 3 

64.5 

64.6 

65.0 

65.2 

65.2 

65 . 1 

65.2 

65.4 

Employed . 

91  ,748 

93,421 

93,144 

93,414 

94,369 

94,507 

94,585 

95,165 

94,803 

Employment-population  ratio*  . 

59 . 9 

60.4 

60.1 

6  1  .  0 

61.2 

61.3 

6  1.3 

61.5 

6  1.2 

Unemployed  . 

6,713 

6,464 

6 , 954 

6,198 

6,164 

5,971 

5,948 

5 ,796 

6,429 

Unemployment  rate . 

6 . 8 

6.5 

6 . 9 

6.2 

6  .  1 

5 . 9 

5.9 

5 . 7 

6 .4 

Men,  20  years  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

52,299 

53,214 

53,191 

52,727 

53,105 

53,125 

53,097 

53,603 

53,598 

Participation  rate . 

77 . 9 

78 . 1 

78 . 0 

78 . 6 

78 . 6 

78.5 

78.4 

78 . 7 

78 . 6 

Employed . 

48 , 959 

50,027 

49,779 

49,881 

50 ,339 

50,380 

50,408 

50,944 

50,691 

Employment-population  ratio*  . 

72.9 

73.5 

73.0 

74.3 

74.5 

74.5 

74.4 

74 . 8 

74 . 4 

Unemployed  . 

3,340 

3,188 

3,412 

2,846 

2,766 

2,745 

2,689 

2,659 

2 ,906 

Unemployment  rate . 

6 . 4 

6 . 0 

6 . 4 

5.4 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.0 

5 . 4 

*  Women,  20  years  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

39,826 

40,606 

40,648 

39,866 

40,549 

40,538 

40,659 

40,691 

40,698 

Participation  rate . 

53.7 

54 . 3 

54.3 

53.8 

54 . 3 

54.3 

54.4 

54 . 4 

54 . 4 

Employed . 

37,530 

38,315 

38,221 

37,598 

38,317 

38 , 366 

38,475 

38,546 

38,298 

Employment-population  ratio*  . 

50 . 6 

51.2 

51.0 

50.7 

51.3 

51  .4 

51  .5 

51  .5 

51.1 

Unemployed  . 

2,296 

2,291 

2,427 

2,268 

2,232 

2,172 

2,184 

2,145 

2,401 

Unemployment  rate . 

5.8 

5.6 

6 . 0 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.9 

Both  sexes,  16  to  19  years 

Civilian  labor  force . 

6,337 

6,065 

6,260 

7,019 

6,879 

6,815 

6,777 

6,667 

6,936 

Participation  rate . 

52.9 

51.1 

52.8 

58.6 

58.0 

57.4 

57. 1 

56.2 

58.5 

Employed . 

5,259 

5,080 

5,144 

5,935 

5,713 

5,761 

5,702 

5,675 

5,814 

Employment-population  ratio*  . 

43.9 

42.8 

43.4 

49.6 

48.2 

48.6 

48. 1 

47.8 

49 . 0 

Unemployed  . 

1  ,078 

985 

1,115 

1  ,084 

1,166 

1  ,054 

1,075 

992 

1,122 

Unemployment  rate . 

17.0 

16.2 

17.8 

15.4 

17.0 

15.5 

15.9 

14.9 

16.2 

Men . 

19.8 

17.3 

19.5 

16.8 

18.5 

15.8 

16.2 

14.7 

16.5 

Women . 

14.1 

15.1 

16.1 

14.0 

15.3 

15.1 

15.5 

15.1 

15.8 

BLACK 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population . 

19,542 

19,837 

19,863 

19,542 

19,761 

19,790 

19,819 

19,837 

19,863 

Civilian  labor  force . 

12,074 

12,296 

12,318 

12,299 

12,412 

12,457 

12,522 

12,548 

12,545 

Participation  rate . 

61.8 

62.0 

62.0 

62.9 

62.8 

62.9 

63.2 

63.3 

63.2 

Employed . 

10,131 

10,531 

1  0,485 

10,333 

1  0,566 

10,518 

10,657 

10,737 

10,690 

Employment-population  ratio*  . 

51.8 

53. 1 

52.8 

52.9 

53.5 

53.1 

53.8 

54. 1 

53 . 8 

Unemployed  . 

1  ,  942 

1  ,765 

1  ,833 

1  ,966 

1  ,846 

1  ,939 

1  ,865 

1,810 

1  ,855 

Unemployment  rate  . 

16.1 

14.4 

14.9 

16.0 

14.9 

15.6 

14.9 

14.4 

14.8 

Mon,  20  years  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

5,680 

5,819 

5,789 

5,747 

5,778 

5,772 

5,797 

5,887 

5,858 

Participation  rate . 

74. 1 

74 . 3 

73.8 

74 . 9 

74.3 

74.1 

74.2 

75.1 

74.6 

Employed . 

4,828 

5,039 

4 ,974 

4,932 

4,987 

4 ,983 

5,035 

5,142 

5,081 

Employment-population  ratio*  . 

62.9 

64 . 3 

63.4 

64 . 3 

64.1 

63. 9 

64.5 

65.6 

64.7 

Unemployed  . 

853 

779 

815 

815 

791 

789 

762 

745 

778 

Unemployment  rate . 

15.0 

13.4 

14.1 

14.2 

13.7 

13.7 

13.1 

12.7 

13.3 

Women,  20  years  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force . 

5,634 

5 ,704 

5,754 

5,658 

5,727 

5,810 

5,835 

5,762 

5,776 

Participation  rate . 

58. 1 

57.8 

58 . 3 

58.3 

58 . 3 

59.0 

59.2 

58.4 

58.5 

Employed . 

4,861 

5,038 

5,034 

4 ,883 

5,032 

5,017 

5,102 

5,074 

5,054 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

50 . 1 

51.1 

51.0 

50.3 

51.2 

50 . 9 

51.7 

51.5 

51.2 

Unemployed  . 

772 

666 

721 

775 

695 

793 

733 

689 

722 

Unemployment  rate . 

13.7 

11.7 

12.5 

13.7 

12.1 

13.6 

12.6 

12.0 

12.5 

Both  sexes,  16  to  19  years 

Civilian  labor  force . 

760 

773 

774 

894 

907 

875 

890 

898 

91  1 

Participation  rate . 

35 . 0 

36 . 1 

36.2 

41.1 

42.2 

40 . 7 

41  .5 

42 . 0 

42.6 

Employed . 

442 

454 

477 

518 

547 

518 

520 

522 

555 

Employment-population  ratio*  . 

20 . 3 

21.2 

22.3 

23 . 8 

25.4 

24.1 

24.2 

24 . 4 

26.0 

Unemployed  . 

317 

319 

297 

376 

360 

357 

370 

376 

356 

Unemployment  rate . 

41.8 

41.3 

38.4 

42. 1 

39.7 

40.8 

41.6 

41.9 

39 . 1 

Men . 

42.3 

42.4 

39 . 6 

40 . 9 

41.0 

45.2 

41.0 

41.3 

38 . 7 

Women . 

41.3 

40.2 

37. 1 

43.3 

38.2 

36 . 0 

42.3 

42 . 4 

39.5 

HISPANIC  ORIGIN 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population . 

1  1  ,  753 

12,148 

12,184 

1  1  ,  753 

12,040 

12,075 

12,111 

12,148 

12,184 

Civilian  labor  force . 

7,474 

7,688 

7,822 

7,591 

7,854 

7,782 

7,772 

7,787 

7,943 

Participation  rate . 

63.6 

63.3 

64.2 

64.6 

65.2 

64.4 

64.2 

64. 1 

65.2 

Employed . 

6,679 

6,830 

6,809 

6,832 

6 , 982 

6 , 953 

6 , 962 

6 ,998 

6,969 

Employment-population  ratio’  . 

56 . 8 

56 . 2 

55.9 

58. 1 

58 . 0 

57.6 

57.5 

57.6 

57.2 

Unemployed  . 

795 

857 

1,013 

759 

872 

829 

81  0 

789 

974 

Unemployment  rate . 

10.6 

11.2 

12.9 

10.0 

11.1 

10.7 

10.4 

10.1 

12.3 

'  The  population  figures  are  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation;  therefore,  Identical  NOTE:  Detail  for  the  above  race  and  Hlspanlc-orlgln  groups  will  not  sum  to  totals 

numbers  appear  In  the  unadjusted  and  seasonally  adjusted  columns.  because  data  for  the  "other  races"  group  are  not  presented  and  Hlspanlcs  are  Included 

’  Civilian  employment  as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population.  In  both  the  white  and  black  population  groups. 


WEEK  OF  MARCH  17,  1986 


FILLERS  FROM  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Employment  of  women  advanced  strongly  during  1985,  with  most  of  the 
increase  occurring  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  according  to  a  publication 
of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  By  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1985,  nearly  48  million  women  were  employed,  well  over  1  million 
more  than  a  year  earlier. 


#  #  # 

About  51.5  million  women  were  in  the  labor  force  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1985,  according  to  a  publication  of  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  "Employment  in  Perspective:  Women  in  the  Labor  Force." 

#  #  # 

The  proportion  of  women,  16  and  older,  in  the  labor  force  climbed  to  55 
percent  by  the  end  of  1985,  up  from  54  percent  at  the  end  of  1984.  Higher 
participation  rates  were  recorded  for  all  age  groups  except  older  workers  55 
years  and  up,  according  to  "Employment  in  Perspective:  Women  in  the  Labor 
Force  ,"  a  publication  of  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

#  #  # 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1985,  the  participation  rate  of  black  women  in 
the  labor  force  (57  percent)  remained  higher  than  that  for  white  women 
(54  percent).  Participation  rates  for  Hispanic  women,  at  50  percent,  continued 
to  be  well  below  those  of  white  or  black  women,  according  to  "Employment  in 
Perspective:  Women  in  the  Labor  Force:  a  publication  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


#  #  # 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE: 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  HISPANICS  LOWEST 
AMONG  MAJOR  WORKER  GROUPS,  BLS  REPORTS 

HISPANIC  ECONOMIST  HELPS  MONITOR 
THE  PUBLIC'S  BUYING  PATTERNS 

REAL  EARNINGS  IN  JUNE  1986 


FILLERS  FROM  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


REGIONAL  INFORMATION  OFFICES 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  operates  through  10  regional  offices  located  in  major 
cities  across  the  country.  If  you  want  a  local'  angle  on  a  news  or  feature  story  provided 
through  this  service — or  have  a  direct  news  inquiry--you  may  contact  one  of  the  offices 
listed  below.  This  listing  includes  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
Public  Information  Directors  and  the  states  in  their  regions: 


Region  I . 

, .John  M.  Chavez 

Room  1700 

Region  VI . . 

Room  724 

Connecticut 

JFK  Federal  Bldg. 

Arkansas 

555  Griffin  St. 

Maine 

Boston,  MA  02203 

Loui si  ana 

Dallas,  TX  75202 

Massachusetts 

61T-2T3-6767 

New  Mexico 

71T-767-4776 

New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Region  II . . 

..Chester  Fultz 

Room  3580 

Region  VII . . 

Room  2509 

New  Jersey 

1515  Broadway 

Iowa 

Federal  Office  Bldg. 

New  York 

New  York,  NY  10036 

Kansas 

911  Walnut  St. 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

212-944-3435 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas  City,  MO  64106 
BTS^POTl 

Region  III . . 

. .John  P.  Hord 

Room  2460 

Region  VIII . . 

Room  1468 

Delaware 

3535  Market  Street 

Colorado 

Federal  Bldg. 

District  of 

Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

Montana 

1961  Stout  St. 

Columbi a 
Maryland 

Pennsyl vania 
Virgi  ni  a 

West  Virginia 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Utah 

Denver,  CO  80294 
303-844-4235 

Region  IV.....*., 

. .  Dan  Fuqua 

Room  317 

Region  IX . . 

Room  11003 

Alabama 

1371  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

Arizona 

Federal  Bldg. 

Florida 

Atlanta,  GA  30367 

California 

450  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Georgi a 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee  , 
Kentucky 

i  404-347-4495 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

tfegi on  V . 

..John  D.  Hellott 

Room- 3192 

Region  X . 

Room  3086 

Illi nois 

230  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Alaska 

Federal  Office  Bldg. 

Indiana 

Chicago,  IL  60604 

Idaho 

909  First  Ave. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wi scons i n 

11^351-6976 

Oregon 

Washington 

Seattle,  HA  98174 
206-442-7620 

Week  of  August  8,  1986 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  HISPAN ICS  LOWEST 
AMONG  MAJOR  WORKER  GROUPS,  BLS  REPORTS 

WASHINGTON  --  The  median  usual  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  wage  and 
salary  workers  of  Hispanic  origin  were  $278  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1986,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  reported. 

Earnings  of  Hispanics  were  lower  than  for  blacks  at  $294,  and  whites, 

$368. 

Among  Hispanics  working  full-time,  the  weekly  median  earnings  for 
men  were  $303,  for  women,  $243. 

The  highest  weekly  earnings  among  Hispanics  were  reported  in  the  25 
to  54  year  age  group:  for  men,  $328;  for  women,  $261. 

Statistics  on  median  weekly  earnings  are  the  amounts  which  divide  a 
given  earnings  distribution  into  two  equal  groups--one  having  earnings 
above  the  median,  and  the  other  having  earnings  below  the  median. 

The  BLS  reported  that,  overall,  median  usual  weekly  earnings  of  the 
nation's  78.5  million  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers  were  $358  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1986.  This  represents  an  increase  of  3.2  percent  from 
a  year  earlier,  twice  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  All  Urban  Consumers  over  this  period.  Median  earnings  for  women,  at 
$290,  were  70  percent  of  the  male  median,  a  proportion  that  generally  has 
been  trending  upward.  In  early  1979,  when  the  quarterly  weekly  earnings 
series  began,  the  ratio  was  62  percent. 

Estimates  for  this  report  were  obtained  from  the  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)  which  provides  basic  information  on  the  labor  force, 
employment  and  unemployment.  The  survey  of  some  59,500  households  is 
conducted  monthly  for  the  BLS  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  earnings  data  are 
collected  for  one-quarter  of  the  CPS  monthly  sample  and  are  limited  to 
wages  and  salaries.  It  excludes  self-employment  income. 


-more 
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Median  usual  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers  by  selected  characteristics,  quarterly 
averages,  not  seasonally  adjusted 


Characteristic 

Number  of  workers 
(in  thousands) 

Median  weekly  earnings 

II 

1985 

II 

1986 

In  current  dollars 

In  constant  (1977)  dollars 

II 

1985 

II 

1986 

II 

1985 

II 

1986 

SEX  AND  AGE 

Total,  16  years  and  over . . . . . 

76,834 

78,508 

$347 

$358 

$196 

$199 

Men,  16  years  and  over... . 

45,635 

46,295 

408 

416 

230 

231 

16  to  24  years . . . 

7,074 

6,884 

241 

246 

136 

137 

25  years  and  over . 

38,561 

39,412 

446 

456 

252 

254 

Women,  16  years  and  over....... . 

31,199 

32,213 

280  .< 

290 

158 

161 

16  to  24  years . 

5,529 

5,487 

212 

216 

120 

120 

25  years  and  over . . . 

25,670 

26,726 

300 

309 

169 

172 

FAMILY  RELATIONSHIP 

Husbands . . . . 

30,139 

30,462 

458 

472 

259 

262 

Wives . 

16,114 

16,558 

290 

301 

164 

167 

Women  who  maintain  families . 

4,292 

4,449 

282 

291 

160 

162 

Men  who  maintain  families . . . . 

1,392 

1,362 

397 

388 

224 

216 

Other  persons  in  families: 

Men . . 

6,126 

6,175 

240 

244 

136 

135 

Women . . . 

4,388 

4,349 

215 

222 

121 

123 

All  other  men  1/.... . 

7,978 

8,286 

375 

390 

212 

217 

All  other  women  1/ . 

6,404 

6,866 

310 

313 

175 

174 

RACE,  HISPANIC  ORIGIN,  AND  SEX 

White . 

66,402 

67,675 

357 

368 

202 

205 

Men . . 

40,109 

40,603 

418 

427 

236 

238 

Women . 

26,292 

27,072 

283 

293 

160 

163 

Black . . . 

8,312 

8,656 

284 

294 

160 

163 

Men . . 

4,340 

4,483 

303 

322 

171 

179 

Women . 

3,972 

4,173 

264 

267 

149 

148 

Hispanic  origin . 

(2) 

5,600 

(2) 

278 

(2) 

155 

Men . . . . . 

(2) 

3,605 

(2) 

303 

(2) 

168 

Women . . 

(2) 

1,995 

(2) 

243 

(2) 

135 

\J  The  majority  of  these  persons  are  living  alone 
or  with  nonrelatives.  Also  included  are  persons  in 
married-couple  families  where  the  husband  or  wife  is 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  persons  in  unrelated 
subfamilies . 

2 /  Data  on  Hispanic  wage  and  salary  earners  for 
1985  are  not  available  on  a  revised  basis  that 


reflects  the  adjustments  to  the  population  totals 
introduced  in  January  1986. 

NOTE:  Detail  for  the  above  race  and  Hispanic- 
origin  groups  will  not  sum  to  totals  because  data  for 
the  "other  races"  group  are  not  presented  and 
Hispanics  are  included  in  both  the  white  and  black 
population  groups. 
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Median  usual  weekly  earnings  of  full-time  wage  'and  salary  workers  by  age,  race,  Hispanic  origin,  and  sex, 
second  quarter  1986  averages,  not  seasonally  adjusted 


Age,  race,  and  Hispanic  origin 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

Number 

of 

workers 

(in 

thousands) 

Median 

weekly 

earnings 

TOTAL 

16  years  and  over. . . . . . 

78,508 

$358 

46,295 

$416 

32,213 

$290 

16  to  24  years . . 

12,371 

230 

6,884 

246 

5,487 

216 

16  to  19  years . 

2,147 

176 

1,205 

184 

941 

169 

20  to  24  years . 

10,224 

246 

5,678 

264 

4,546 

227 

25  years  and  over . . . . . 

66,137 

390 

39,412 

456 

26,726 

309 

25  to  54  years . 

57,496 

391 

34,126 

454 

23,370 

312 

25  to  34  years . 

25,573 

363 

15,262 

400 

10,311 

310 

35  to  44  years . 

19,369 

414 

11,430 

492 

7,939  ' 

317 

45  to  54  years . 

12,555 

417 

7,434 

504 

5,121 

308 

55  years  and  over . 

8,641 

385 

5,286 

469 

3,355 

288 

55  to  64  years . . . 

7,782 

394 

4,789 

477 

2,993 

292 

65  years  and  over . 

859 

293 

497 

344 

362 

249 

White 

16  years  and  over . . . 

67,675 

368 

40,603 

427 

27,072 

293 

16  to  24  years . 

10,836 

233 

6,058 

249 

4,778 

217 

25  year 8  and  over . 

56,839 

401 

34,545 

473 

22,294 

312 

25  to  54  years . . 

49,157 

401 

29,801 

470 

19,356 

316 

55  years  and  over . . . 

7,682 

398 

4,744 

485 

2,938 

290 

Black 

16  year 8  and  over . 

8,656 

294 

4,483 

322 

4,173 

267 

16  to  24  yeare . 

1,267 

210 

669 

219 

598 

200 

25  years  and  over . 

7,389 

312 

3,814 

352 

3,575 

283 

25  to  54  years . 

6,585 

315 

3,354 

357 

3,231 

284 

55  years  and  over . . . 

804 

293 

460 

313 

344 

277 

Hispanic  origin 

16  years  and  over... . . . 

5,600 

278 

3,605 

303 

1,995 

243 

16  to  24  years... . 

1,167 

206 

746 

207 

421 

205 

25  years  and  over . 

4,433 

303 

2,859 

326 

1,574 

260 

25  to  54  years . 

4,075 

304 

2,618 

328 

1,457 

261 

55  years  and  over . 

358 

L 

289 

241 

310 

117 

1 

245 

1 

NOTE:  Detail  for  the  above  race  and  Hispanic-origin 
groups  will  not  sum  to  totals  because  data  for  the 
"other  races"  group  are  not  presented  and  Hispanics  are 
Included  in  both  the  white  and  black  population  groups. 
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HISPANIC  ECONOMIST  HELPS  MONITOR 
THE  PUBLIC'S  BUYING  PATTERNS 


WASHINGTON  --  When  Ana  P.  Laval  lee  does  the  family's  weekly  grocery 
shopping,  she's  always  alert  to  spot  new  products. 

"It's  a  natural  extension  of  my  work  as  an  economist  with  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,"  says  the  Puerto  Rican  native,  "and  the  family  loves 
the  excitement  and  experience  of  trying  new  products." 

She's  also  alert  to  the  introduction  of  other  products  because,  she 
notes,  "the  bureau  is  always  revising  and  expanding  the  Consumer  Expenditure 
Survey  to  include  changes  in  buying  patterns  of  the  public.  We  have  to 
be  constantly  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  area. of  consumer  expenditures." 

For  Laval  lee,  the  research,  evaluation  and  documentation  of  the 
constant  flow  of  data  is  an  exciting  challenge. 

But  even  more  exciting  is  witnessing  the  many  ways  the  survey  is  used* 
by  so  many  different  groups--government ,  business,  labor,  academic  analysts 
and  others. 

"The  bureau  is  the  only  place  you  can  find  detailed  information  on  so 
many  characteristics,"  she  exclaims. 

The  current  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  program,  begun  in  late  1979, 
collects  data  on  the  buying  habits  of  American  consumers.  These  data 
also  are  required  for  periodic  revisions  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

"You  can  learn  about  expenditure  patterns  by  age,  different  regions, 
family  size,  race  and  ethnic  origin,  education,  occupations.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  detailed  information  one  can  seek  and  get  from  the  survey," 

Laval  lee  says. 

As  examples  of  users,  she  cites  a  recent  call  from  a  man  who  planned 
to  use  the  data  in  making  a  decision  about  a  job  offer.  The  IRS,  she 
adds,  uses  the  survey  in  making  up  sales  tax  tables  carried  in  Federal 
Income  Tax  forms. 

Reflecting  enthusiasm  about  her  job,  Laval  lee  adds  that  once  the 
Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  is  made  available  to  the  public,  "our  office 
is  deluged  with  queries  and  the  public  tells  us  how  that  information  will 
be  put  to  new  uses. 

"That  makes  the  work  even  more  exciting  for  me  and  my  colleagues," 
she  says. 

There  is  a  follow-up  to  the  consumer  survey — a  BLS  bulletin  with  more 
detailed  tables  and  analysis  of  results  and  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 


more 
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Laval  lee  joined  the  BLS  in  the  late  1960's  working  part  time  so  she 
could  devote  more  quality  time  to  the  children.  She  admits  that  like 
most  women  combining  a  career  and  family  responsibility,  "I  tried  to  be  a 
‘super  mom."'  She  began  full-time  work  in  1985  when  her  children  were  grown. 

Laval  lee  also  helps  develop  and  conduct  seminars  at  the  bureau's 
International  Labor  Statistics  Program  Center,  which  often  includes 
participants  from  Spanish-speaking  countries.  A  recent  program  was 
specially  designed  for  a  group  from  Guatemala;  another  seminar  included 
representatives  from  Costa  Rica. 

"It's  a  most  gratifying  experience  to  be  able  to  use  one's  technical 
and  bilingual  skills,"  says  the  graduate  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
at  Rio  Piedras. 

Laval  lee  did  graduate  work  at  Boston  College  under  a  scholarship  from 
both  educational  institutions. 

Laval  lee  and  her  husband,  Fernand,  whom  she  met  at  Boston  College, 
have  two  sons:  Fernand,  a  law  student  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va . ;  and  Charles,  a  sophomore  at  Providence  College, 
Providence,  R.I.  Her  husband  is  with  the  department's  Bureau  of 
International  Labor  Affairs. 
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REAL  EARNINGS  IN  JUNE  1986 

WASHINGTON  --  Real  average  weekly  earnings  decreased  0.3  percent  from 
May  to  June  after  seasonal  adjustment,  according  to  preliminary  data 
released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

This  decrease  stemmed  from  a  0.5  percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and 
Clerical  Workers  (CPI-W),  which  was  partially  offset  by  a  0.2  percent 
increase  in  average  hourly  earnings.  Average  weekly  hours  were  unchanged 
over  the  month. 

Data  on  average  weekly  earnings  are  collected  from  the  payroll  reports 
of  private  nonfarra  establishments.  Earnings  of  both  full-time  and 
part-time  workers  holding  production  or  nonsupervisory  jobs  are  included. 
Real  average  weekly  earnings  are  calculated  by  adjusting  earnings  in 
current  dollars  for  changes  in  the  CPI-W. 

Average  weekly  earnings  increased  by  1.5  percent  between  June  of  1985 
and  1986  as  a  result  of  a  2.1  percent  increase  in  average  hourly  earnings, 
which  was  partially  offset  by  a  0.6  percent  decrease  in  average  weekly 
hours.  After  adjustment  for  a  1.3  percent  increase  in  the  CPI-W  over  the 
same  period,  real  average  weekly  earnings  increased  0.2  percent.  Before 
adjustment  for  seasonal  change  and  deflation  by  the  CPI-W,  average  weekly 
earnings  were  $305.20  in  June  1986,  compared  with  $300.61  a  year  earlier. 

THE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  INDEX 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index  (HEI)  in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power  decreased  0.1  percent  between  May  and  June.  Compared  with  a  year 
earlier,  the  HEI  increased  by  1.1  percent.  The  HEI 

excludes  the  effects  of  two  types  of  changes  unrelated  to  underlying  wage 
rate  movements — fluctuations  in  overtime  in  manufacturing  and 
interindustry  employment  shifts. 
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FILLERS  FROM  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LA3QR 

4 

About  7,100  individuals  attended  courses  at  the  OSHA  Training  Institute  at 
Des  Plaines,  ILL.  (a  Chicago  suburb)  during  the  1985  fiscal  year,  according  to 
the  Labor  Department's  annual  report.  Participants  included  personnel  from  the 
Labor  Department's  Occupational  Safety  and  Heal th,  Administration ,  state 
governments,  other  federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector. 

#  #  # 


The  Labor  Department's  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
awarded  $5.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  approximately  100  nonprofit  groups 
providing  a  variety  of  job  safety  and  health  services.  The  grants  were 
awarded  under  OSHA's  New  Directions  grants  program  to  support  training  and 
education  projects  addressing  serious  problems  in  construction,  manufacturing, 
and  other  high  hazard  occupational  and  industrial  sectors. 

#  #  # 


The  New  Directions  grants  program  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  is  designed  to  provide  an 
organization  with  funds  needed  to  develop  its  staff,  skills  and  services  asa 
competent,  self-sufficient  center  for  job  safety  and  health. 

#  #  # 


The  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Dislocated  Worker  Program  is  an  effort  to  aid 
experienced  workers  who  find  themselves  displaced  due  to  plant  closings, 
technological  changes,  foreign  competition  or  other  major  economic  changes.  The 
program  is  funded  under  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  according 
to  the  Labor  Department's  annual  report  for  the  1985  fiscal  year. 
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